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Zum Goldenen Jubilaeum Von 
Prof. J. Singenberger. 


Herausgeber der ‘“Caecilia.” 

Ein alter Freund des geehrten Jubilars und 
Leser seines geschatzten Blattes nimmt sich die 
Freiheit, fiir die Cacilia einen kurzen Bericht 
einzuschicken tiber die Feier des goldenen Ju- 
bilaums des verdienstvollen Professors, welche 
am vergangenen 12. April im Lehrer-Seminar 
zu St. Francis stattfand. Der Herausgeber 
wiirde in seiner Bescheidenheit der Feier viel- 
leicht nicht gerne Erwahnung tun; aber die 
Leser des Blattes wtirden gewiss um so weni- 
ger gern darauf verzichten. Wie aber in der 
Januar-Nummer zum Eintritt in den 50. Jahr- 
gang ein herzlicher Aufruf an die Leser von 
seiten eines aktiven Mitarbeiters nicht ausge- 
schlagen werden konnte, so werden auch wohl 
diese schlichten paar Zeilen nicht abgewiesen 
werden. 

Vor einigen Monaten fand auf die Einladung 
des Hochw. Herrn Rektors vom Lehrer-Semi- 
nar eine vorbereitende Versammlung statt, und 
Einladungen wurden ausgeschickt an die 
Freunde und frttheren Schiiler des Jubilars. 

Die Feier wurde abgehalten am Donnerstag, 
den 12. April, 50 Jahre nachdem Herr Singen- 
berger als Musik-Professor in die Anstalt ein- 
getreten war. Sie wurde erOoffnet mit einem 
feierlichen Pontifikalamt, gehalten von seinem 
Landsmann und Jugendfreund, dem Hoch- 
wiirdigsten Erzbischof S. G. Messmer von 
Milwaukee, unter Assistenz des Hochw’sten 
Herrn Msgr. Joseph Rainer als Presbyter As- 
sistens, der Hochw. HH. Phil. J. Klein und P. 
Irenaus, O. C. D. als Diakon bzw. Subdiakon 
und der Hochw. HH. M. M. Gerend und J. M. 
Kasel als Ehrendiakone. Der Hochw. Herr 
Rektor der Anstalt, Jos. J. Pierron, hielt bei 
demselben eine ergreifende Festpredigt. 

Am Festmahle nahmen weit uber 100 Gaste 
teil, insbesondere Geistliche und frithere Schi- 
ler des Professors aus verschiedenen Staaten, 
nebst dessen nahen Verwandten. Bei demsel- 
ben wurden Toaste ausgebracht wie folgt: 
“Unser Jubilar” vom Hochw’sten Herrn Erz- 
bischof, “Unser Professor” vom Herrn Lehrer 
J. J. Meyer und “Unsre Alma Mater’? vom 
Herrn Dr. Med. M. J. Seifert. Leider erwie- 
sen sich die Raumlichkeiten der Anstalt fiir 
eine solche Feierlichkeit kaum ausreichend. 

Der Anregung in der Januar-Nummer der 
Cacilia, dass die Abonnenten des Blattes es sich 
sollen angelegen sein lassen, ihre Zahl zu ver- 


doppeln, konnte in der kurzen Zeit kaum folge 
geleistet werden. Dagegen wurde dem Jubilar 
ein Geschenk von $2,500.00 iiberreicht, das 
ihm, wenigstens als einstweiliger Ersatz, nicht 
unwillkommen sein kann. Von allen Seiten 
wurden ihm die herzlichsten Gliickwitinsche 
entgegen gebracht, und der liebenswiirdige alte 
Herr war bis zu Tranen gertihrt. Moge ihm 
ein angenehmer und sorgenfreier Lebensabend 
beschieden sein! J. M. K. 


Das bei der Jubelfeier zur Auffthrung ge- 
langte musikalische Programm war folgendes: 
Ecce SacerdOs oi. nc... oe 06 25:0 ssn asus ee 
IXvrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Benedictus, Agnus Dei, 

(Gregorius- Messe) 
Credo 
Offertorium (Benedictus 
Segensgesange 


sit) Wiltberger 
TP eS 
Alles Uebrige Vaticana 

Als Chorregent fungirte Prof. F. P. Gra- 
mann und als Organist Herr Lehrer J. J. 
Meyer. 


SERMON 
preached by the Rev. Jos. J. Pierron, Rector of 
Pio Nono College, at the golden jubilee celebra- 
tion of Prof. John B. Singenberger, K. S. G., 
LL. D., as professor of music at the Catholic 
Normal School and Pio Nono College, St. Francis, 
Wis., April 12, 1923. 
“T have loved, O Lord, the beauty of Thy 
house.”” (Ps. 25, 8.) 

Man’s purpose, tersely told, is to know, to 
love, and to serve God and thereby to gain 
Heaven. We know God by faith and serve 
Him by keeping His commandments. In order 
to make our service acceptable to God, our di- 
vine Savior established His church through 
whose ministry we not only receive the graces 
essential for a fitting service of God, but which, 
moreover, instructs and directs us in that serv- 
ice. 
The very soul and essence of divine service is 
adoration and the most perfect and sublimest 
act of adoration is sacrifice. In the old law 
there were many and various sacrifices, but 
they were inadequate because they were only 
types. In the new law there is but one sacri- 
fice because it is perfect and adequate. This is 
the holy sacrifice of the Mass which is none 
other than the sacrifice of the Godman on Cal- 
vary, the source of all grace, the Church’s 
greatest treasure, its most priceless possession. 

Little wonder that the Church has embel- 
lished it with an elaborate ceremonial, and sur- 
rounded it with numerous regulations and safe- 
guards whose sole purpose is to ensure its most 
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worthy celebration and administration. Like 
her divine founder, “who was eaten up with 
zeal for the house of God,” the Church “loves 
the beauty of the house of God, and the place 
where His glory dwelleth,” and daily in Holy 
Mass makes a formal profession of that love 
{lavabo). 

The holy sacrifice of the mass is the gift of 
God. The best that man can offer of himself 
in acknowledgment of God’s supremacy is the 
“vituli labiorum,” the “hostia laudis’”’ which are 
to be offered “cantando et psallendo et omni 
genere musicorum,” the “gift of the lips, the 
sacrifice of praise, by song and melody and all 
manner of music.” Both the old and the new 
testament inculcate and extol this sacrifice, and 
St. John teaches that this form of divine wor- 
ship shall continue for all eternity. Music, 
vocal primarily and instrumental only secondar- 
ily, has ever accompanied the publie worship of 
God, and holy Church has made it an integral 
part of her sacred liturgy. 

By sacred liturgy is meant the performance 
of public sacred functions, according to fixed 
canons and regulations, by a representative of 
the people specially trained and ordained for 
that office. This specially ordained public minis- 
ter is the priest. Originally there was in the 
Church also a sacred order, similar to the four 
minor orders, by which the performers of the 
liturgical chant (vocal music) were admitted 
into the sacred ministry. Owing to circum- 
stances of time, this order, known as that of 
“psalmists” or “cantor,” is no longer in use, 
yet it tells us plainly what importance the 
Church from the very beginning attached to li- 
turgical music. 

To understand more fully the status of litur- 
gical music we must go back to the synagogue, 
for the Christian Church was cradled in the 
synagogue. The entire sacred text of the syn- 
agogue was taken over bodily into the Church; 
also some of its music and ceremonies were 
adopted by the Church, the greater part of 
these, however, being rejected either as unsuit- 
able or without further purpose. This adop- 
tion was initiated by our Blessed Savior Him- 
self. It-is certainly not a mere accident that 
the Evangelist concludes his report of the in- 
stitution of the Blessed Eucharist with these 
words: “And the HYMN having been said 
they went out unto Mount Olivet.” (Mt. 26, 
30.) It is evident from this text that Christ in 
the celebration of the passover and the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Eucharist observed the tra- 
ditional canon of prayer and SONG. 

Now, two things are certain: first, that the 
apostles, obedient to the Master’s command, 
celebrated the holy sacrifice according to His 
example with prayer and song, and that during 
the early centuries the form of holy mass was 
not the low mass, but the high Mass or the 
Mass celebrated with song, i. e., vocal music. 


This music was considered so essential that 
during the centuries of persecution, when 
Christian writers spoke in obscure terms of the 
sacred mysteries in order to conceal them from 
the pagans, such expressions as “to sing the 
hymn of praise to God” or “to perform the 
thanksgiving” meant the same as “to celebrate 
Holy Mass ;” second, it is certain that the pres- 
ent liturgy of the mass and that employed by 
the apostles is identical in all essentials with 
that employed by Christ at the last supper. 

Therefore, we cannot view liturgical music 
in any other light than as forming a pre-emi- 
nent part of the sacrifice of prayer and praise, 
a solemn “hostia laudis,” which the Church 
offers to God in union with the infinite sacrifice 
of Christ Jesus. Music is joined with the holy 
sacrifice of the mass in such an original and in- 
timate manner that no other art can compare 
with it. It is rightly said that the Church has 
taken all the arts into her holy service. Yet, 
however important and necessary the other arts 
may appear to us, however much they may have 
added to the solemnity and impressiveness of 
sacred liturgy, their relation to it is accidental 
and from the outside; but music, the living art, 
the language of the heart, is part and parcel of 
it. The other arts may be dispensed with, but 
music is so necessary that certain liturgical 
functions may not be performed if the pre- 
scribed music is wanting. 

Our divine Savior Himself raised music to 
this dignity by beginning His life of sacrifice 
amidst the music of angels at Bethlehem, and 
by perpetuating it through the institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist which He climaxed by 
speaking the liturgical HY MN. 

His example also defines and fixes the ob- 
ject and purpose of liturgical music. The ob- 
ject of His life was to restore to God the honor 
and glory which sin had denied Him. There- 
fore, the angels sang, “Glory to God in the 
highest”; therefore, He spoke “the hymn of 
praise”; therefore, He declared at the end of 
His earthly career, “Father I have glorified 
Thee.” His whole life was dedicated to the 
honor and glory of God. “I honor My Father, 
but you have dishonored Me,” He tells the 
Jews. To honor and glorify God as the Lord 
and Creator of all things is also the object of 
sacred liturgy. All the ceremonies and sacred 
rites with which the Church performs her sa- 
cred functions aspire to that end. So also the 
music which forms such an important part of 
our sacred liturgy has for its direct and imme- 
diate object the glory and honor of God. 

Therefore, music, which would be classed as 
liturgical, must possess the characteristics of 
the liturgy itself. It must be true and holy. It 
must be true art and holy art. Musical jargon, 
or music lacking in conception, or in any way 
offending against the canons of art, can never 
be liturgical. Likewise music which is dedi- 
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cated to profane uses, whose purpose is to en- 
tertain and amuse, as dance, concert, and oper- 
atic music, can never be admitted as liturgical, 
though it be the work of the greatest masters, 
and though it excel by its charm the sacred mu- 
sic of tradition. 


It may appear strange to you that I empha- 
size a fact which is so self-evident, but I would 
remind you that it is one of the anomalies of 
human nature to overlook the obvious. Men 
have believed that the world was created, not to 
show forth the glory and majesty of God, but 
for their own pleasure and enjoyment; so it 
was and is still believed that the Church’s litur- 
gy and everything connected with it was insti- 
tuted primarily for the sake of men. 


True, the edification of the people is also an 
object of sacred liturgy. Its ceremonies and 
usages are chosen and arranged in such a man- 
ner as to excite and promote the devotion of the 
faithful and to render them susceptible to the 
graces flowing from the sacred functions; but 
these things are quite secondary and subordi- 
nate to the chief object of the liturgy and are 
sought only in so far as they promote the glory 
and honor of God. The fact is that the edifi- 
cation of the people is best attained by seeking 
the primary object of sacred liturgy. Edifica- 
tion means moral development, moral perfec- 
tion, a closer approach to God, an increase of 
holiness. Now, holiness in man is the work of 
grace ; grace is the reward for our love of God, 
and our love of God consists in, and is mani- 
fested by seeking His honor and glory, not our 
own. Thus it happens that where the prime 
object of the liturgy is steadily sought the edi- 
fication of the people cannot fail. 


Both the sacred texts and rites of the liturgy 
were partly fixed by Christ Himself, partly by 
the Church, Christ’s legitimate and sole heir. 
The liturgy of the Church is the work of the 
Holy Ghost. It is the outgrowth and solemn 
expression of her holy faith and, therefore, in- 
sured against corruption by her infallibility. 
The musical form, however, is a human ele- 
ment and subject to the deterioration and de- 
fection common to all things human. There- 
fore, holy Church has at all times lavished upon 
her liturgical music the same careful attention, 
the same ceaseless vigilance, as upon the sacred 
rites and ceremonies themselves. From St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch, who was a disciple of St. 
John Evangelist, and St. Clement of Rome, 
both of whom hold that the liturgical chant 
must be a prayer in which all those present 
should join, the Church has insisted and de- 
manded through council and pope that all 
worldly, frivolous and inappropriate music be 
banished from her sacred liturgy. Only 
twenty years ago the saintly Pope Pius X, him- 
self a musician of no mean note, gave explicit 
criteria for judging liturgical music, and sol- 


emnly commanded the bishops and priests to 
banish all unsuitable and unbecoming music 
from the church. 


In spite of all her efforts our beautiful litur- 
gy continues to be disfigured by unliturgical 
music, and all manner of excuses and subter- 
fuges are advanced to justify the profanation. 

It is claimed that the people do not like 
church music. I answer: If they don’t, it is 
because the music is not properly rendered, or 
because they are ignorant of the purpose of 
church music. In either case the blame rests 
squarely on the pastor whose duty it is to pro- 
cure a capable music director, and to instruct 
and enlighten his people. 

It is alleged that church music is devoid of 
expression or at best weird, dull, depressing. 
Well, there certainly is such a thing as expres- 
sion in music; but those who charge that church 
music is devoid of it understand a variety of 
things by that term. Some desire that church 
music shall awaken in the hearer a sweetish, 
mawkish piety ; others a vague, foggy, religious 
dream, and still others sensual emotion. Mak- 
ing all possible allowances for corrupt tastes it 
remains true, nevertheless, that music which 
produces such effects cannot even be classed as 
religious music and is entirely inadmissible at 
extra-liturgical functions, not to speak of holy 
Mass, the divine office, and the sacramental 
functions. Some, again, cannot forego a sea- 
soning of patriotic and martial tunes, and 
others crave the excitement attendant upon. 
much noise. Now, in the church of Christ 
there is neither Greek nor Roman, neither bond 
nor free, a fact which makes the introduction 
of national airs into the liturgy smell of heresy ; 
and as for noise and uproar, let it be said that, 
while the sound of horns, the blare of trumpets, 
and the clashing of cymbals may have been a 
fit accompaniment for the slaughter of oxen 
and calves, it is offensive to the normal reli- 
gious sense of the Catholic. All such music is 
inherently antagonistic to our liturgy, because 
it is directly opposed to its prime object. 

It is, however, utterly untrue That liturgical 
music is devoid of expression. Like the sacred 
text, which it is intended to frame and to bring 
into relief, it expresses all the legitimate emo- 
tions of the heart: sorrow, pain, penance, hope, 
desire, joy, exultation. And this applies in the 
highest degree to the Church’s own type of 
music, plain chant, which grew with the liturgy 
and forms one homogeneous, composite whole 
with it; but true church music never degener- 
ates into despair, or wild abandon, or storming 
of elemental passions, for even in her greatest 
grief the Church is not without hope and her 
exquisite and frolicsome “allelujas” are ever 
holy, chaste, and restrained. The Church can- 
not disassociate Easter from Good Friday and 
never celebrates holy mass without a “Con- 
fiteor” and “Kyrie eleison.” 
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A specious plea for unliturgical music, and 
apparently hard to counter because it is man- 
teled with the authority and piety, real or al- 
leged, of those in office, might be worded about 
as follows: “In Father So-and-so’s church they 
sing the same music as we do, and Father So- 
and-so, who was a pious man and our pastor 
for twenty-five years, never objected to our 
style of music. We always sang the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ on our Patron Feast and 
Thanksgiving Day, ‘Nearer My God to Thee’ 
at funerals, never had a wedding without Lo- 
hengrin’s Wedding March, and our organist 
always played the love duet from Il Trovatore 
during Communion and Forty Hours.” As 
well argue that a multiplication of wrongs 
makes a right. As well argue that, because men 
in the Old Testament under the direct rule of 
God could get a divorce, no one ought to object 
to divorce under the new dispensation. The 
parellel is perfect and deadly. When Father 
So-and-so was ordained many years ago, there 
was a great scarcity of priests and his ordina- 
tion may have been premature and, more or 
less, a compromise. Rather than withhold re- 
ligious succor from the people, he was ordained 
though his theological and liturgical knowledge 
may not have been perfect; well, therefore, 
may we spread the mantle of charity over his 
liturgical sins. But it is hard to understand 
how the plea of ignorance can be advanced in 
behalf of men who have spent ten and twelve 
years studying and training before the sacred 
mysteries were entrusted to their care or, 
judging by facts may I not as well say, exposed 
to their mercy. 

“Tl honor My Father and you have dishon- 
ored Me.” Picture to yourselves the scene in 
the upper chamber of Jerusalem. Our divine 
Savior surrounded by His apostles is celebrat- 
ing the passover. His soul is made sorrowful 
unto death by His impending passions and 
death, of which the pasch is the type and re- 
minder. Towards the end of the ceremony He 
changes bread and wine into His sacred body 
and blood and gives it to His apostles. It is the 
ransom for fallen man, the Sacrifice of Re- 
demption. Then, with the solemnity and dig- 
nity befitting an act at which the angels trem- 
ble with awe, He intones the liturgical hymn 
of praise, but the apostles, instead of joining 
Him, break forth in musical jargon, or shout a 
national air, or warble a love song which the 
street gamins whistle, or a tune reminiscent of 
the display of passion in some doubtful opera. 
Can you imagine such a scene? The idea is 
abhorrent, the very thought is sacrilegious. 
Yet that is what happens in some of our 
churches. 

The scene of the last supper is re-enacted at 
every holy mass. I pray you bear it in mind 
when there is question of liturgical music and 
you will have no difficulty in seeing, not the in- 


congruity, but the profanity, the desecration in- 
volved in the introduction of worldly, frivolous, 
or any unbecoming music into the sacred 
liturgy. 

The festive occasion which we observe today 
is in honor of a man whose life may be summed 
up in the words of my text. “I have loved, O 
Lord, the beauty of Thy house.” For almost 
a lifetime the venerable Jubilarian has labored 
by word and deed to enhance the beauty of di- 
vine worship through the instrumentality of 
genuine church music. For fifty long years 
he has graced the teaching staff of our institu- 
tion imbuing the minds and firing the hearts 
of his hundreds of pupils with love for worthy 
liturgical music. 

From the very start he proved himself a 
picked man. Given his talents and attainments, 
what a brilliant career would have been open to 
him had he chosen, as others have done before 
him, to abandon the muse of sacred liturgy for 
that of the foot lights; but loyal to princi- 
ple and firm of purpose he has never yielded to 
the siren call of expediency and shirked no ex- 
pense, neither of energy nor substance, to fur- 
ther the ideal for which he has lived and spent 
himself. Apathy and antagonism only hard- 
ened his determination. Almost single-handed 
he fought the good fight. Priests have failed, 
to their shame be it said, and bishops have 
abandoned the cause, but he has never faltered. 

His name is inseparably linked with the his- 
tory of church music in this country. His pen 
has enriched the Church’s treasure of musical 
art with hundreds of compositions many of 
which are imperishable gems. The mass com- 
position rendered today is a shining specimen 
of his muse which is famed on every continent. 

The marks of approval and recognition 
which the Father of Christendom has from 
time to time conferred on you, esteemed Jubi- 
larian, are indeed well merited. May they be 
the earnest of an imperishable reward at the 
hands of Him the “beauty of whose house you 
love so well,” and for whose honor you have so 
faithfully and successfully labored. I deem it 
no slight privilege to offer to you on this your 
day of honor and triumph the sincere congrat- 
ulations, the profound gratitude, and the best 
wishes of us all. May you be spared yet many 
more years for this institution which owes its 
reputation as a nursery of genuine church mu- 
sic and as a seat of solid learning in a large 
measure, I dare say, chiefly, to you. May you 
live above all to see your holy art ever better 
understood and loved for the honor and glory 
of God. Amen. 


CORRIGENDA. 

In der Musikbeilage zur letzten Nummer 
der “Caecilia,” Seite 47, Takt 1, muss in der 
Orgelbegleitung die zweite Note im Tenor 
eine Achtelnote sein. 








